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Omaha Folk-Lore Notes. 2 1 3 

I^i^agece' ha, Mi n 'ma n 0i n . You say that to me, O Mi n -ma n 0i n ! 

I'e te na n 'awape hS. " I fear their words. 

'Ia n, 0e na n 'awape. I fear that they might talk 

about me." 
The song, as sung : — 

1. I'-e na n '-ya-wa'-pe-0e'-e-0e'-e ! 
I'-e na n '-ya-wa'-pe-0e'-e-jze'-e ! 
I'-e na n, -ya-wa'-pe-0e'-e-jze'-e ! 

'I-a n '-0e na^-ya-wa'-pe 0a'-ya-0a'-ya e-ha' ! 

2. Ta n '-wa n -g0a n/ -ya n 0ifi'-ga ba'-da n 
Wi n +-j?an-ka' hi n -0ifi'-ge tai'-ya e-0e+! 
Ga'-te na^-ya-wa'-pe 0a'-ya-0a'-ya e-ha' ! 

3. Hi D '-0i n -0a'-ge-ce'-e-e'-e 
Mi n '-ma n -0i n -ha' ! 
Hi n/ -0i n -0a'-ge-ce'-e-e'-e ! 

I'-e na n '-ya-wa'-pe-0e'-e-0e'-e ! 

Ga'-te na^-ya-wa'-pe 0a'-ya-0a'-ya e-ha' ! 

y. Owen Dorsey. 
(To be continued^ 



OMAHA FOLK-LORE NOTES. 

The Omaha myths account thus for the origin of vegetation : 
Ictinike (E-shte'-ne-kay) created fruits and vegetables, as well as 
grapes, out of parts of himself. The full account cannot be given, 
but the original text, with interlinear translation, notes, and free 
English translation, may be published hereafter by the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Suffice it to say that there is a reference to the Hindoo 
Lingam. This Ictinike answers to the Iowa Ictcifike (E-shchin'-kay), 
the son of di (the sun-god), Uflktomi (the spider?) of the Santee 
Dakotas, and Ikto, or Iktomi, of the Teton Dakotas. In the Omaha 
and Ponka myths, Ictinike is the cunning rival of the Rabbit, by 
whose son he is finally slain. Ictinike is also the Black Man, the 
Deceiver, who taught the Indians their war customs. After this 
first creation Ictinike married, and had his own lodge. He said to 
his wife, " I will go to visit your grandfather, the Beaver." He did 
not take his wife with him. On arriving at the Beaver's lodge he 
found that there was nothing for him to eat. The youngest of the 
Beaver's four sons said that he would be the food for the guest. So 
the father killed him. When the meal was ready the Beaver warned 
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Ictinike not to break a single bone. But the latter cracked a bone 
of the toe with his teeth. The bones were collected and put into 
the skin of the young beaver, which was plunged into the water. In 
a moment the young beaver emerged,, alive again, but with one de- 
fective toe. And from that time it has been so with all beavers. 
When the Beaver returned the visit Ictinike wished to kill one of his 
children, but the Beaver would not allow this, furnishing one of his 
own sons again, and bringing him back to life by his magic power. 
Ictinike's next visit was made to the Muskrat. The latter told his 
wife to get a kettle of water from the stream and put it over the fire 
to boil. When it had boiled sufficiently the Muskrat overturned the 
kettle, and lo, there was plenty of rice ! The Muskrat also created 
human beings, and " the roots of trees," so an Omaha said. When 
the Muskrat visited Ictinike the latter tried to make rice, but failed. 
Then the Muskrat made it again. The third visit of Ictinike was 
made to the Blue Kingfisher, who made all the fishes. When the 
Kingfisher returned the visit Ictinike tried to imitate him, clinging 
to a large white willow that was beside a stream, and bearing down 
its branches, whence he dived into the water after a fish. Of course 
he failed, and when rescued by the Kingfisher he had his fill of 
water ! The Flying Squirrel was the last one visited. The Flying 
Squirrel (Sin-ga) ran to the top of his lodge, taking an awl, with 
which he stabbed himself, and immediately down fell plenty of black 
walnuts. Sifiga was the creator of all kinds of nuts. When he vis- 
ited Ictinike the latter tried to make nuts by stabbing himself, but 
he only drew blood. This myth of the Four Creators will also be 
published by the Bureau of Ethnology. 

y. Owen Dorsey. 



